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TWO NOTES ON JANE AUSTEN 

A word in Jane Austen's Persuasion, Vol. II, Ch. iv has been 
missed by the dictionaries and not elsewhere explained, I 
believe. It occurs in the following passage: 

He thought her [Anne] 'less thin in her person, in her cheeks, her skin, her 
complexion, greatly improved — clearer, fresher. Had she been using anything 
in particular?' — 'No, nothing.' — 'Merely Gowland,' he supposed. ... 'I 
should recommend Gowland, the constant use of Gowland during the spring 
months. . . . You see how it has carried away her [Mrs. Clay's] freckles.' 

The printing of the word with a capital suggests a name 
for some medical preparation, and this proves to be the case. 
Dr. J. S. Billings, in his National Medical Directory, mentions 
Gowland's lotion as "a solution of mercuric chloride 1, ammon- 
ium chloride 1, in emulsion of bitter almonds 480 parts. " Dr. 
H. Hager, in Handbuch der pharmaceutischen Praxis, calls it 
"Liquor cosmeticus Gowland" and "Gowland's liquor." He 
defines it as a "cosmeticum gegen Fleclce, Bltithchen, Finnen, 
. . . mittelst Compressen aufzulegen. " The Catalogue of 
the Surgeon General's Library at Washington refers to an 
article upon it as late as 1845, in the Ann. Soc. m&d. chir. de 
Bruges VI, 138-44. This, called "Quelques experiences sur la. 
composition de la liqueur de Gowland, " shows that it was still 
used a generation after Persuasion was written. 

Of the Gowland referred to I know nothing except that the 
name is English. The Gentleman's Magazine of 1800 refers 
to the marriage of an Anne Gowland, daughter of the late 
Thomas Gowland of Billeter street, London, and three years 
later to the marriage of an Eliza Gowland, only daughter of 
Thomas Gowland, Esq., in Baker street. The name is honor- 
ably borne today by Dr. William Gowland, Emeritus professor 
of metallurgy in the London School of Mines. None of these 
may have any connection with the man whose preparation, we 
gather, Jane Austen was mildly ridiculing. 
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This word Gowland of Jane Austen's novel has no immediate 
connection at least with gowlan{d), gowlon, gollan{d), Scotch 
gowan, one of several ranunculus plants as the crowfoot, marsh 
marigold, globe flower, or of others with yellow blossoms as 
the corn marigold, yellow daisy, and even the dandelion. See 
the somewhat different definitions in the dictionaries. I men- 
tion the latter because its etymology seems not to have been 
made out very clearly. In discussing it the New Eng. Diet. 
says, "Probably in some way related to gold sb. 2," that is to 
gold meaning 'marigold.' I suggest that the English word may 
be from the Scandinavian assimilated form gullin{gollin) , 
corresponding to English golden. The latter, in a plural goldins, 
is also used in the North of England, while the former is mainly 
Northern English. For the forms with o compare ME. gul(l), 
gol- 'yellow' in gulsoght{golsoght) 'jaundice,' gulness(golness) 
'paleness,' and gull 'corn marigold' of the Cumberland dialect. 
See Bjorkman, Scandinavian Loan-words in Middle English, 
pp. 176, 212. The form gowlan{d) and Scotch gowan presum- 
ably represent an early lengthening of the stressed vowel. 

A second word of Jane Austen, this time in Northanger 
Abbey Vol. II, ch. v, is also not recorded or explained. It is 
found in the following passage : 

The fireplace, where she [the romantic heroine] had expected the ample 
width and ponderous carving of former times, was contracted to a Rumford, 
with slabs of plain, though handsome marble and ornaments over it of the 
prettiest china. 

The NED. has the verb Bumfordize, based on the name of 
our colonial physicist, who almost rivaled Franklin in European 
reputation. The noun used by Jane Austen shows that the 
thing itself, the improved fireplace, as well as the process of 
improvement, took the name of the Ameiican-Bavarian count, 
and also perpetuates the earlier designation of Concord, N.H., 
from which he took his title. The NED. gives little idea of the 
actual improvement made by Count Rumford in English 
fireplaces of earlier times. Jane Austen's use of the noun indi- 
cates one part of the change, a reduction of the size of the open- 
ing into the room warmed. The sides were also slanted from 
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front to back of the fireplace, so that they reflected the heat 
into the room. But the most important change, as shown by 
Count Rumford's Essay "Of Chimney Fireplaces" in his 
Essays, Political, Economical, and Philosophical I, 303 (Boston, 
1798), was the narrowing of the throat of the chimney as he 
called it, that is the opening between fireplace and chimney 
proper. This was done by building a false back in the very 
deep fireplaces of the time, thus bringing the fire forward and 
hence nearer those to be warmed. The false back was carried 
up above the fireplace some two-thirds of a foot, and according 
to Count Rumford's plans left the long narrow opening into the 
chimney only four inches from front to back. All the changes 
improved the draft, corrected smoking, and conserved a 
large percentage of heat. Franklin had still further conserved 
heat by his Franklin stove, virtually a sheet-iron fireplace set 
out somewhat into the room. 

Count Rumford superintended the modifying of many 
fireplaces in the homes of wealthy people in England, as shown 
by his own references in his Essays, and by occasional allusions 
in other places. Thus Maria Josepha Holroyd, daughter of 
Lord Sheffield the friend of Gibbon and afterwards Lady Stan- 
ley, alludes to him in one of her sprightly letters : 

Friday Count Rumford came, and has been turning all the Chimneys and 
Fireplaces in the House topsy turvy ever since, till this morning when he took 
his departure. Have you by any Chance seen his Essays which are lately pub- 
lished? I dare say you have not forgotten him as Sir Benjamin Thompson 
13 years ago, and that you remember he was an uncommon Genius and very 
pleasant Man. . . . What raises him even more than his Talents in my mind 
is his reallj' philanthropic benevolent motives, that urge him to attempt doing 
all the good he has done.' 

It is not strange, therefore, that Jane Austen, writing North- 
anger Abbey in 1798 when Rumford was at the height of his 
renown, should have made his practical improvement a means 
of satirizing her visionary heroine. 

• The Girlhood oj Maria Josepha Holroyd, p. 390. The letter was written 
from Sheffield Place, Sussex, June 10, 1796. The English edition of Count 
Rumford's Essays was published in that year, and in 1798 he presented before 
the Royal Society his notable "Enquiry Concerning the Source of Heat which 
is Excited by Friction." 
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One pathetic interest attaches to Count Rumford's altera- 
tion in the English fireplace. By reason of his narrowing the 
throat of the chimney a "chimney sweep" could not ascend to 
perform his necessary but extremely disagreeable ofiice. It 
would seem that an ingenious mind like the Count's might 
have provided some less inhuman means of removing soot. 
But, alas, it was too early for humanitarian considerations to 
weigh. Count Rumford made careful provision for removing a 
part of the false back he devised, so that the poor "sweep" 
could be thrust up the chimney and dragged to the top as he 
performed his melancholy task. 
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